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REMINISCENCES OF BEETHOVEN. 
By Cart Hotz, 
Compiled by Sik GEORGE GROVE. 
( Continued from page 484.) 
I]. 


May 14.—Gyrowe'z, Court conductor in Vienna, composer 
of numerous operas, and one of the old Rezchs-componisten, or 
“State composers,” as Beethoven called them, was always 
inimical to Beethoven’s genius and ready to find fault with 
everything he could. Beethoven, however, was too much 
even for him. Holz sat by him at a performance of the 
C minor Symphony ; during the Adagio the tears streamed 
from Gyrowetz’s eyes, and at last he said, “What must the 
man have been feeling when he wrote this ?” 

Bocklet, an excellent pianist in Vienna,* when at Prague 
in 1817, received an introduction to Beethoven, by Holz’s 
good offices, and was invited to play him the D major 
Pianoforte Trio (Op. 70, No. 2). During the first movement, 
however, Beethoven made the pianist get up, and played it 
through himself. 

Ill. 


The following anecdote is not quite correct in detail, but 
the fact is interesting and significant :— 

May 16.—Beethoven dedicated the Ninth Symphony to 
the King of Prussia (in the year 1826), and received neither 
money nor decoration—nothing but a diamond ring. He 
cold Holz to have the ring valued ; it proved to be worth 160 
gulden (416), and he allowed it to go. Holz, wishing to 
prevent this, said, “ Keep the ring, sir ; remember it is a king’s 
present !” on which Beethoven, stepping up to him, said with 
indescribable dignity, “I, too, am a king!” adding, as he 
pointed to Handel’s collected works in forty volumes— 
Arnold’s Edition—which he had recently received from 
Stumpff, the harpmaker of London, “tat is a royal present!” 

Stumpff was a native of Thuringia, and a great admirer of 
Beethoven, and had visited him in Vienna in 1816 and 1823. 
This “ royal present ” arrived from London in December 1826. 
It was sold in the sale after Beethoven's death for 102 florins 
—ié., at the utmost, £5—and it is possible that some of the 
volumes were those the reading of which struck Schubert with 
the imperfection of his knowledge of counterpoint, and made 
him resolve to take lessons of Sechter—a resolution only frus- 
trated by the fatal illness which carried him off. 


IV. 


June 1—Beethoven had special views on the subject of 
the Requiem. He said that the music throughout should be 
quiet, and that trumpets should be dispensed with, since no 
one would wish to be reminded of the dead by a noise. He 
praised the tone of Cherubini’s Requiem No. 1; in fact he 
thought Cherubini the greatest living master. Since the death 
of Prince Kinsky in 1812, Beethoven had entertained the idea 
of writing a requiem, and, as we shall afterwards see, spoke 
of it during his last years. But it never came to anything. 
In the spring of 1820, someone wrote in his conversation book 
“When are you going to write the Requiem?” but the answer 
1s not recorded. 


Beethoven once played his C sharp minor Sonata, Op. 27 | 


(that usually and absurdly known as “ The Moonlight ”), by the 
body of a deceased friend, in a room hung with black. 


*Bocklet, a great player, and especially a great extemporizer, was one of 
Schubert’s warmest admirers, and it is on record that after a performance of 
Schubert’s Trio in B flat, he went across the room and with stammering tongue 
and weeping eyes knelt down and kissed Schubert’s hand, stammering out that 
no one knew what a master he was. 








V. 


June 2.—Beethoven usually drew his melodies from the 
ever-fresh storehouse of Nature. This was the case with the 
wonderful Adagio in E major in the E minor quartet (Op. 59, 
No. 2), which, on the authority of Czerny, communicated to 
Otto Jahn, was suggested to Beethoven by the sight of a 
brilliant starry sky. In fact it was his habit to go out on 
starlight nights, and wander about the fields at Baden ; gazing 
with questioning and longing into the eternal space. 





The following interesting memorandum, though referring 
only indirectly to Beethoven, rests on Holz’s authority :— 

Schubert was very desirous of hearing Beethoven’s C sharp 
minor quartet (Op. 131), which was composed in the spring of 
1826, a year before Beethoven’s death. The three amateur 
members of the quartet party, Holz, Carl Gross, and Baron 
Konig, were willing to play it to him, but the fourth, Dole- 
schalek, a professional musician, objected. When at length 
it was played, Schubert was thrown into such a state of enthu- 
siasm and excitement that they were quite frightened about 
him. A slight indisposition from which he had not quite 
recovered, increased, and at last turned into typhus fever ; 
and in five days poor Schubert was no more. The C sharp 
minor quartet was the last music that he heard! The King of 
Harmony had stretched forth a friendly hand to meet the 
King of Song. Schubert died on the 19th of November, 1828. 


VI. 


June 7.—* Did Castelli, the well-known Viennese author— 
(author or rather adapter of the libretto of Schubert's “ Ver- 
schworenen’ or ‘ Hausliche Krieg, known in England as ‘ The 
Conspirators’)—have much intercourse with Beethoven ?”— 
“Very little,’ answered Holz. “I remember one occasion 
—the day before Beethoven’s death, when Castelli, whom the 
master had hardly ever seen, was there ; Haslinger, Castelli, 
and I, had gone to see him, and we all knelt around his bed. 
(Here Holz’s voice trembled, and, covering his face, he burst 
into tears.) ‘He blessed us,’ said he, with emotion ; ‘and we 
kissed his hand, and never saw him again.’” 


( To be continued.) 





THE LEIT-MOTIVE, ITS USE AND ABUSE. 
By F. CoRDER. 
(Continued from page 485.) 


III. 


An experienced musician has of late strongly advocated 
(in papers read at the Musical Association and elsewhere) 
the general adoption of the Leit-motive into the sonata 
and its kindred symphonic forms as a constructive device. 
But has it not already been accorded an ample trial, 
and can anyone say that the result has been generally 
successful? Three composers of eminence have exercised 
their utmost ingenuity in this line, and we will give a 
brief glance at their achievments. The first and best is 
Schumann. His ardent poetic temperament made him eager 
to seize any device which should aid in giving more sugges- 
tiveness to his romantic and descriptive pieces. In the last 
of his Novelletien (Op. 21, No. 7), an episodical theme of the 
most intense and thrilling beauty, Jabelled “Voice from a 
distance” recurs in unexpected places with charming effect, 
but though it seems to intensify the meaning of the piece, it 
certainly does not tend to make the construction less in- 
coherent and rhapsodical. The Leit-motive must have a fixed 
and translatable meaning or else it is valueless. Now we hold 
that abstract music of the highest class—to which the Novellette 
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just quoted belongs as certainly as do the Beethoven sym- 
phonies—though it may call up in the mind of the hearer 
exquisite images and moods can only do so in a vague and 
indefinite manner; in short, such music must be regarded 
either as constructive art or as a mysterious language of the 
emotions. To give a symbolical meaning to a formal creation, 
or to translate into vulgar prose the language of heaven are 
proceedings alike degrading and foolish. The mood of the 
Finale to Schubert’s C major Symphony is one of fiery 
impetuosity and splendid exultation, but to talk of its 
describing the career of Phaeton is as bad as saying that it 
portrays the Oxford and Cambridge boat race. To make 
Weber’s Concertstiick into the argument of a sort of G. P. R. 
James’s novel is as ridiculous as the statement of an orchestral 
player we once knew who said the Choral Symphony always 
conjured up in his mind the picture of a public dinner with the 
toasts and long speeches and the grateful relief of songs in 
between. Schumann’s 7th Novellette gives one the idea of 
a story as passionately romantic as any Bulwer Lytton 
ever conceived, but we should resent having that tale 
put into words. Its vagueness—like that of most modern 
poetry—is its charm. Now when we get the same device ina 
piece of music where constructive power is the main object, it 
strikes us as being out of place and pointless. The recurrence 
of the 1st movement-subject of Schumann’s Quintet in the 
Finale is perhaps hardly to be judged in this light; both 
movements are in the same rhythm and the themes unite 
contrapuntally to good effect. One can see that no meaning 
is attached to the conjuncture, it is only an extra and unusual 
expedient for heightening the climax. As to the one phrase 
which pervades the first movement of the pianoforte concerto, 
beautiful though it is and ingenious though the changes it is 
made to undergo, we decline to champion it as a representative 
specimen of a new form. As a freak of design it is exquisite, 
as a principle it is meaningless. Still harder is it to commend 
the use of the “Sphinxes” or musical rebuses in Schumann’s 
Carnival. The little pieces themselves are one and all gems 
of the purest water, but the puerility of the device which 
underlies them would be worthy of contempt could we not 
afford to ignore it. Many people indeed are happily ignorant 
of the fact that the same three or four notes A’s (or A-E’s), C, 
H, form the main thematic material of all the movements, 

Turning now to Liszt, we find a man who has from first to 
last taken his stand on the artificial use of the Leit-motive. 
Borrowing the device itself from Wagner, and the idea of 
the transformation of themes from Schumann, his unchanging 
rule of composition has been to take for every piece of music, 
whether vocal or instrumental, a few phrases or Leit-motives 
as the sole thematic material, and to subject these to the most 
varied transformation of character, whatever be the scope or 
intention of the piece. In some compositions of a romantic 
kind, with a programme not too definite but just definite 
enough, one may bear with this mode of proceeding, 
but no one can say that it has ever, or will ever, be- 
come generally acceptable. One very Jdzsarre specimen, 
which goes perilously near the domain of the grotesque in art 
and yet is an undoubted poetic triumph, is the piece entitled, 
“Vallée d’Obermann,” in the Ist book of “Années de 
Pélerinage.” The subject-matter here is confined to one 
phrase, a descending scale :— 

















but the treatment is truly extraordinary. The passion and 
pathos of this piece Liszt has rarely, if ever, approached else- 
where. As in most of his works, the lack of form, and 


consequently of proportion, shows itself at the end, where 
continuous repetition of this one motive fails to make an 


adequate climax. In the Symphonic Poems, the only climax 
attempted is one of noise; played on the piano, the aimless- 
ness of their construction is painfully apparent. In these, 
despite their elaborate “ programmes,” the transformations of 
the themes seem pointless, even if we give a definite meaning 
to each motive. Certainly the “ Faust Symphony” goes very 
near to being a magnificent work of art ; here there is artistic 
justification for the plan of metamorphosis in the fact that 
each of the three movements depicts a different personage 
portrayed in the same music—a most ingenious and Brown- 
ingesque idea. Were it not for the sense of a labouredness 
and unreality which Liszt’s music always conveys, and were it 
half the length, the “ Faust Symphony” would be a popular 
work in the best sense of the term. The general feeling about 
Liszt’s method is, “ why should the same themes recur variously 
disguised, instead of fresh ones?’ In fact, taking the word 
Leit-motive to mean “guiding theme,” or “representative 
theme,” does it not seem unreasonable to employ the device in 
a sonata or concerto where nothing whatever is represented ? 


(To be continued. ) 





LISZT’S MUSIC IN LEIPZIG. 
By RicHARD POHL. 


I UNDERTOOK a journey of considerable distance to be present at the 
great Liszt concert recently given by the Liszt Society at Leipzig ; but 
it was well worth the trouble. A few years ago it would have been 
impossible to attend a concert of this description, for the simple 
reason that no such concert was ever given. In 1841, when Liszt 
on one of his triumphal journeys came to Leipzig (I was then at 
school), the whole town was in a ferment, not for Liszt, but on the 
contrary, entirely against him. He abolished all the old-established 
rules of the Gewandhaus ; the seats in the concert-room, which in 
the memory of man had always been placed in a certain position 
(like omnibus seats), and in such a manner that one portion of the 
public kept the other well in view, these precious seats were 
arranged parallel with the conductor’s desk, according to the general 
custom. ‘Then the prices of admission were doubled. These pro- 
ceedings gave great offence. Articles were published against Liszt, 
which left nothing to be desired as regards plain speaking. In the 
controversy about Liszt and Thalberg, Leipzig, with Mendelssohn at 
the head, sided with Thalberg. 

This has been of no avail. Who thinks now-a-days of Thalberg? 
Sixteen years later, when Liszt came over from Weimar to Leipzig 
(1857), to superintend a performance of his first Symphonic Poems, 
he was treated with contempt. Nothing was gained by such a pro- 
ceeding. He certainly did not come back to Leipzig, but one after 
another his pupils found their way there; and after the German 
Universal Musical Society and the Riedel Society had established 
their head-quarters in the town, there was no turning Liszt out any 
more. 

Finally, a most unheard of event took place: a Liszt Society was 
Sounded in Leipzig. And this society prospers amazingly, showing 
great energy and spirit in all it undertakes. The time had come for 
such a society. A new generation had sprung up that no longer 
thought about the traditions of 1840 and ’50; a young generation 
filled with fresh life and strength, that demands the right to be heard 
after its own fashion, and not for ever to be doomed to remain in the 
same groove. It isa most astonishing delusion on the part of musicians 
to hope that they can shut out any justifiable movement in art, just 
because it does not happen to please them. If the new Gewandhaus 
will not admit Liszt, he will find his way in the meantime to both the 
old Gewandhaus and the new theatre until he finally succeeds in 





penetrating to the new Gewandhaus. Several people must be out of 
the way before this can happen as it eventually will. It is wonderful 
how rapidly the Liszt movement is spreading. We daily read of the 


| triumphs he gains in France, in England, and how they expect him 


in Russia to pay him similar honour. “een 
Now the question arises, Why should Liszt have had to wait till 
his old age in order to receive pioper recognition asa composer ? 
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One of the most important reasons for this is, that Liszt’s music, both 
in form and conception, was so entirely different from the music 
generally accepted, that only a very gradual change of ideas could be 
effected with regard to it. Liszt’s contemporaries have a great deal 
to answer for. For nearly forty years (since 1849) he took his own 
course, and this is gradually becoming plainer to the public. It 
seems wonderful to us, who have been familiar with the Symphonic 
Poems for the last thirty years, to think that the public are only now 
at the same spot where we started in 1856. How few musicians, in 
proportion, ever attain such an age as Liszt! Through that alone it 
has been possible for the master to receive any recognition. He 
once prophetically said to me, “TI must try and hold out.” And he 
did hold out and received his due. But to achieve this a strong 
constitution and great vitality were necessary. A Liszt Society 
was more needed in Leipzig than in almost any other town, 
because Leipzig has been very restricted in musical matters, and 
for long it had not only been indifferent to Liszt, but very 
antagonistic to him. ‘There was never any lack of good musicians 
in Leipzig ; and at last the time came when among the best and 
most earnest of these, some were to be found who understood Liszt. 
In the autumn of last year, when I first read of the formation of this 
Liszt Society in Leipzig, I could not help wondering whether it 
would ever succeed there. The idea of forming such a society was 
in itself much to be commended. ‘The Wagner Societies are doing 
good work ; they exist in great numbers, and all of them are prosper- 
ing. No one up to the present had thought of a Liszt Society, and 
one appears suddenly in Leipzig! ‘‘How many members,” I asked 
myself, “will it number, and what performers will take part in the 
concerts, etc.?” I soon had occasion to know that my fears were 
groundless. In less than six months the society had grown so large, 
that it could be classed with the other leading musical bodies in the 
town. People came in such crowds to the concerts, that the old 
Gewandhaus room was found to be too small to accommodate every 
one ; notwithstanding the very small subscription (5 marks admitting 
to five chamber concerts), the funds of the society enabled them to 
give orchestral concerts. The best vocalists and instrumentalists are 
to be heard there. Frau Moran-Olden, Frau Steinbach-Jahns, Prof. 
Brodsky, and Herr Petri; also the pianists, Friedheim, Siloti, etc. 
In a few months there have been three concerts of chamber music, 
and on the 8th of April the society organized their first 
orchestral concert, which exceeded all expectations. The orchestra 
was first-rate—I counted fourteen first violins, eight violoncellos, 
and seven double basses ; the other desks were equally well filled. 
Not only quantity, but quality was excellent. Herr Riedel remem- 
bered Hans von Biilow’s verdict, that the Leipzig theatre orchestra, 
and the Royal Chapel orchestra in Dresden, were the most intelligent 
bodies of instrumentalists that he knew. This was saying a great 
deal. The said Leipzig orchestra gave a striking proof of their 
intelligence and capability on the evening of the Liszt concert. 

The conductor is of course of the greatest consequence, and no 
one could have wished for a better leader. Herr Nikisch is a genius 
of the highest rank; he takes in the situation at a glance, neglects 
nothing, and carefully works out the slighest details, never fatiguing 
his men with too many rehearsals. He is able to overcome the 
greatest difficulties in an incredibly short time, for this reason, that 
the men in the orchestra are of one mind with him and follow where 
he leads. Without doubt Liszt’s aust Symphony is one of the most 
intricate works in existence. To possess a clear knowledge of it, to give 
the true rendering, and to grasp the difficulties with which it abounds 
—all this requires mental and physical exertion, and first and foremost 
great intelligence, and poetic feeling. Herr Nikisch and his mag- 
nificent orchestra possess all these qualities; therefore, in order to have 
as great freedom as possible during performance, Herr Nikisch con- 
ducted the Faust Symphony by heart. This is the greatest undertaking 
I have ever heard of; it is like Blondin walking across Niagara on the 
tight-rope— the very idea turns one giddy! An instant of distraction, or 
an uncertain beat, and all would be lost, particularly in the “Mephisto” 
movement, where there are such constant changes of time. Hans 
von Bulow is the only other conductor who ever undertook a similar 
feat, carrying it through with the same ease and certainty. Through- 
out the performance Herr Nikisch appeared quite composed, as if 
he were doing nothing out of the common. In this way he imparted 
steadiness to the orchestra, as I had full opportunity of remarking on 





the eventful evening. All the details of the work stood out so 
clearly, and the whole was made so easy of comprehension, that I 
could truthfully say I had never heard such a perfect performance of 
the Faust Symphony before. The vocal part had been very well 
studied by the “ Lehrergesangverein,” tenor solo by Herr Hedmondt. 
The first performance of this work in Leipzig took place in 1861, in 
the “ Euterpe,” conducted by Hans von Bronsart. This was almost 
a greater undertaking, as Leipzig was not at the time prepared for it. 
It was repeated not long afterwards under Blassmann’s direction, but 
made no lasting impression. Later on, two performances with 
orchestra were given; Dr. Fritz Stade conducted one in the old 
Gewandhaus, and Dr. Paul Klengel the other, in the “Euterpe” ; 
the first-named performance was said to be excellent. Dr. Carl 
Reinecke brought forward the “Gretchen” movement once at a 
Gewandhaus concert, and the young pianists, Friedheim and Siloti, 
played the whole work for two pianos (by heart) at the old Gewandhaus. 

Therefore, Leipzig was not wholly unacquainted with this unique 
work. The Liszt Society had done me the honour to print some 
extracts from my analysis of Faust, for free distribution among the 
audience. It was highly flattering to the author to think that the 
Liszt Society should have accepted his interpretation of Faust as 
the authentic one. But whichever meaning may be the right one, 
it is decidedly most necessary to have an explanation of this work, as 
it is impossible thoroughly to follow Liszt’s Faust at a first hearing 
—there is so much that is new, the train of thought is so original 
throughout, the form so entirely novel. The listener’s thoughts must 
be guided, both poetically and musically, therefore a certain help is 
at first needed, so as to keep the attention concentrated ; afterwards 
the listener may trust to his own guidance. I have previously re- 
marked in my analysis the high estimation in which I hold the Faust 
Symphony. To me it is the crowning point, after the Beethoven 
Symphony period—properly speaking, it is the Symphony of the 
future. R. Wagner seems to think more of the Dante Symphony. 
This mighty poem is revealed by a few great strokes, the outlines 
being powerfully drawn in. Liszt does not enter into details, he gives 
us phases of feeling rather than scenes or delineations of character. 
He pursues quite a different course in the Faust Symphony ; in 
this we have description of character most minutely painted; a 
number of individual traits that build up and form the whole work. 
The conception of the Faust Symphony is older than that of the 
Dante Symphony, it is more akin to Berlioz than any other work of 
Liszt’s, and it is dedicated to Berlioz. There is more absolute music, 
and less musical painting in Faust than in Dante. If we wished to 
interest a musician in Liszt, we ought first to introduce him to the 
Faust Symphony. The Dante Symphony would be easier for the 
ordinary listener to understand. In Faus¢ there is much more for 
the German to sympathize with than in Dante. Who knows “The 
Divine Domedy ” in Germany as thoroughly as Faust? All German 
readers are acquainted with the “Inferno,” the “Francesca di 
Rimini” episode is known to all; but we are not at home in the 
Purgatorio.” The mere mention of Faust, Gretchen, or Mephisto 
is so full of significance, no explanation is needed as guide to the 
poetic meaning, it is only required for the musical treatment attached 
thereto. I consider the “Mephisto” movement to be the greatest 
masterpiece ; nothing similar has ever approached it in music. The 
most popular and effective part is the lovely ‘Gretchen ” movement, 
but I think it a great mistake to perform it without the rest of the 
work, because the marvellous transformation of the Faust-motive in 
the “Gretchen” movement will be entirely incomprehensible if the 
“Faust” movement does not precede. Of course there will always 
be many among the hearers who will not hear the connexion between 
the “ Faust” and “Gretchen” movements. 

The Liszt concert commenced with the Faust Symphony, a very 
wise proceeding, because both the audience and the performers must 
be fresh for this great work. On the other hand, there is something 
to be said against commencing a concert with it, as everything else 
suffers more or less by coming after it; Faust produced such a 
powerful impression that even Berlioz’s ‘“ Queen Mab ” failed to make 
an effect. It is just an extremely delicate piece like this that does 
not make much impression coming after such a mighty work. It 
would perhaps have been better to place Liszt beside Liszt on the 
programme, and best of all Liszt in one of his great vocal works, 
The Prometheus Unbound seems tome to bein its right place with Faust. 
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To give a performance of Faust and Dante on the same evening 
would be a bold undertaking, and to my knowledge has never been 
attempted. But the Liszt Society will accomplish this in time. We 
may expect anything from them now—the greatest and most difficult 
work. We hope that the Aaust Symphony may be repeated at no 
distant date, say about the commencement of the next winter season. 
An important work like this ought constantly to be repeated, at least 
once a year. 

How did the Beethoven Symphonies attain to such wonderful 
popularity ? In the first place on account of their undeniable great- 
ness. But the general public would never have had a clear insight 
into these works if there had not been frequent repetitions of 
them for two generations. I can remember quite well the universal 
“head-shaking ” of the Leipzig public over the Ninth Symphony. 
That was in 1840. Mendelssohn, whose word was law, had the 
greatest difficulty in persuading his faithful audiences to accept the 
work. It is a fact that many of the subscribers left the concert before 
the last movement ; they fled with all haste from the concert-room, 
considering the symphony at an end after the three instrumental 
movements. Nowif such a thing could happen with Beethoven, it is 
to be expected that Liszt might have to encounter similar treatment. 
But Jet us never draw back or relax in our efforts in a good and just 
cause. We have lived to see Richard Wagner triumph, and hope we 
may see the same with Liszt. 

Generally speaking, the public is very much like a child. _ It trusts 
only to those in power and would rather hear again those stories that 
it already knows by heart. One can never be in the wrong in keeping 
to this rule-—From Musthalisches Wochenblate. 





Reviews, 


“ RAINBOW-MUSIC.” * 


Let us admit at the outset that ‘‘ Rainbow-Music,” or “ Musick,” 
by Lady Archibald Campbell, though lacking lucidity, is brilliant— 
externally, in its blue and silver cover. The title reads, “ Rainbow- 
Musick ; or, the Philosophy of Harmony in Colour-grouping,” and a 
brief outline of its contents, with extracts, may be entertaining to our 
readers. On page 1 the author quotes, and on page 2 expresses her 


approbation of Edgar Allan Poe’s statement of the philosophical | 


principles of literary composition—principles which she further de- 
clares to be applicable to all art. On page 3, being dissatisfied with 
the description of genius as “the infinite art of taking pains,” she 
suggests, as an improvement, “the power to move, by concentration 
and diffusion, every idea and every faculty from and towards one 
central thought.” The appropriateness of this lucid definition is 
then exemplified by reference to the great painters, and in particular, 
Velasquez, who, we learn, “ parcelled points of nature and science by 
the analysis of art.” A friend to whom we showed this passage, was 
unfeeling enough to suggest that it was a misprint for “ parcelled 
posts,” but the emendation does not seem to throw much light on 
the subject of the essay, which is defined on page 4 as Harmony in 
room-decoration, a harmony, according to the author, generally con- 
spicuous by its absence. After some severe remarks on the incon- 
sistencies of modern taste, the need of approaching the domain of 
art through inductive reasoning, and in didactic method, is forcibly 
insisted upon and the proper “ plan of colour-manceuvre ” indicated 
in general terms, besides being illustrated at length in a description of 
the realistic conditions under which the pastoral plays were performed 
at Coombe Wood in 1884 and 1885. The sensitive spectators we 
gather were moved to a delight which found its expression in tears. 
From this we proceed to a discussion of the oneness of all the fine 
arts as exemplified by the existence of a vocabulary common to all, 
and to a protest against the abuse of musical terms in describing 
arrangements in colour grouping, followed almost immediately by a 
panegyric of Mr. Whistler, and an account of “ the renowned Peacock 
room,” as seen by night. The last sentence is worth quoting. “In 
the mustering and opposing of these birds in feathered strife, in 
counterchange of golden plumes on field of azure, azure plumes on 
field of gold—from the glancing movement of multitudinous eyes and 











| Geustic Kaleidoscope. 
| relation of sound to colour, and another couple of pages descriptive 





* « Rainbow-Music,” by Lady Archibald Campbell. London: Bernard Quaritch, | after the rhapsodies of Lady Archibald Campbell. 


erected feathers and interchange of fiery tone is evolved Peace— 
Unity—as of ONE Plume.” ‘Thence in her “eagerness to further 


| illustrate a method of continuity and congruity in Art Decoration,” 


the author is “emboldened to speak of a small room called the ‘ Iris 
Parlour’” and for the space of two pages and a half in prose and 
verse dilates upon its shimmering embroidery. And now we come to 
the history of the theory of Music-colour or colour-music. ‘“ Even 
before B.c. 300 we are told the sensic correlations of colour and sound 
attracted notice. Plato speaks of the isomorphy of music with 
formic beauty.” Sezsic is good, very good, almost as good as “the 
mobled queen,” and as for formic, O Lady Archibald Campbell, we 
thank thee for teaching us that word! Then follows a detailed 
account of Castel’s ocular harpsichord, “ an instrument analogous to 
the auricular organ, composed of as many octaves of colour by tones 
and half tones, destined to give to the mind, by the eyes, the same 
agreeable sensations of melody and harmony of colour, as those of 
melody and harmony of sound, which the ordinary harpsichord com- 
municates to the ear.” Castel’s instrument, however, was never 
perfected, and a certain Mr. D. D. Jamieson, a worker in the same 
field after setting forth the reasons for Castel’s failure in “ producing 
the simultaneous apparition of inherent colours and aurition (sic) 
of relative sounds,” describes his own mode of operation as 
follows. We give the passage im exfenso, as it is too good to 
be curtailed :—-“A dark chamber lined with bright tin plates, 
twelve round apertures in the wall holding glass globes containing 
translucent liquids of the prismatic colours, and their semitonic inter- 
mediates, lamps on the outside of the bottles, mobile opaque covers on 
the insides. A pianoforte, with its keys connected to these covers 
with power to elevate them on percussion of the keys to heights pro- 
portionate to the vibrative extent of their respective octaves. With 
each note a strong colour is evolved in the dark room, and reflected 
by its sides, and the duration and extension of this colour are greater 
or less, according to the time and position of the note which it 
represents and accompanies. ‘The factors of music and colourific 
exhibition being thus correlatively fixed, the performance of the one 
is attended with the other, which has an enchanting effect.” No wonder 
that our author laments the obscurity of the gifted Jamieson, whose re- 
searches have suggested the possibility of an Osmetic Harmonium, or a 
After some further general remarks on the 


of the “Iris Parlour,” a specimen of “ Rainbow-Music ” is given on 
pages 30-31, in the shape of a setting for voice and pianoforte of 
Tennyson’s “ Rainbow, stay!” According to the Castel scale, the 
music, we are told, is “clearly in the key of B minor.” According 
to the more mundane nomenclature prevalent among ordinary as 
opposed to iridescent composers, it is in that of B flat minor changing 
to the tonic major at the close. Apart from certain peculiar jumps 
in the accompaniment, we are, in our ignorance, unaware of anything 
specially ethereal or remarkable in this composition; but then we 
are warned that it is only “to those whose soul-feeling is stirred by 
nature’s harmonies,” that it will convey any meaning. ‘The last two 
pages are occupied by a piece of word-painting, descriptive of a 
moonlight scene in Scotland. Its connection with what has gone 
before is not very obvious, but as a specimen of prismatic writing it 
is fully equal to any of the earlier portions of the essay. The last 
eight or nine lines run as follows: ‘And the wild swans once more 
rushed round and about; and in arcs and aureoles their pinioned 
‘glories’ came and went enmeshed and mirrored, caught and kept, 
in that moon-burnished breastplate, while the pibroch of their wings 
played by the winds was in a coronach given back from The Height 
of The Grey Head. A repeated mosaic of wings and winds in motion, 
and repeated motion of winds and wings in mosaic, in double impres- 
sion on the senses and symbolism of correlated sound and sight, 
which was by the art of the masterful North Wind enchased and em- 
bossed in frosted splendour on that black ice breastplate which clothed 
the loch.” The prosaic reader will cry, Where is the principal verb? 
But the amorphous—or should we say amorphic?—diction of the rain- 
bow musician dispenses with such commonplace aids to intelligibility. 
Readers in conclusion should be warned against descending too 
rapidly from the rarefied atmosphere of this essay to the sodden 
levels of ordinary literature. They should break their fall by a course 
of Ruskin or Mr. Pater. But whatever they read will seem tame 
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Occasional Hotes. 


The glaring contrast between the grave and the gay which 
few tragic events of history have been without was furnished 
on the occasion of Liszt’s death, by the visit to Bayreuth of 
the Crown Prince of Germany and his daughter Victoria, 
who were received with all the demonstrations of loyalty due 
to such exalted and universally popular persons. The Crown 
Prince behaved in these trying circumstances with the tact 
and kind-heartedness for which he is famous; almost the 
first thing he did on arrival was to send a message of con- 
dolence to Madame Wagner, and one of the most beautiful 
wreaths which adorned the coffin of Liszt was sent by 
Princess Victoria. At the same time there was something 
strangely incongruous in the fact of excited crowds cheering 
a prince in the streets of what Dante would have called “La 
citta della morte.” 


Amongst the canards which the silly season invariably 
brings forth, one was let loose in Paris to the effect that M. 
Carvalho, the successful and experienced manager of the 
Opéra Comique, had sent in his resignation. Even a successor 
was appointed for him in the person of M. Léonce Deétroyet, 
the musical critic of Le Temps. The rumour seems to have 
arisen from the fact that the critic and the manager had had 
some interviews on the subject of a new opera for which the 
former had written the libretto. The denial by which M., Car- 
valho breaks the slender neck of the duck takes an original 
form. Being away on his holiday he does not take the trouble 
to write a long letter; he merely sends to the Zemps a tele- 
gram to the following effect: “I have given notice to my 
landlord, in the Rue la Promy, to take another lodging nearer 
the Opéra Comique.” 


Having lacked for ten years after his death the Horatian 
vates sacer, Bizet has at last found an intelligent biographer in 
the person of M. Charles Pigot, whose Georges Bizet et son 
euvre, recently published by Dantu, we recommend to our 
readers, M. Pigot has taken every pains to collect his facts 
from contemporary records, newspaper criticisms, favourable 
and unfavourable, intelligent and stupid, and the like. That 
Bizet was exposed to a good deal of animosity and violent 
abuse is implied in the fact that he was a genius. His bio- 
grapher, as might likewise be expected, sees in him a genius 
of the first class and the protagonist of national French art ; 
but it would be impossible to say that any of the praise 
lavished upon him was undeserved by the composer of Carmen. 


A correspondent writes :—“ Some time ago you compli- 
mented Thackeray on his accuracy in musical matters. Allow 
me to point out a passage in Vanity Fair which contains, in 
my opinion, an implied if not an actual error. You will remem- 
ber the party at Gaunt House, at which Becky Sharp makes 
a successful, but alas! her last appearance in society. After 
one of the ¢ableaux vivants in which she takes so prominent a 
part, the band is made to strike up an old song from Boieldieu’s 
charming opera, Jean de Paris. The scene, from inferential 
reasons, may be dated 1825 or thereabouts. Now, Jean de Paris 
was produced in 1812, and in those days operas travelled 





slowly from the Continent to England, and the term ‘old song’ 
was, therefore, not applicable to any air from that work in 
1825, although it might be at the time when Thackeray wrote.” 
It appears to us that our correspondent is straining at gnats, 
and only confirms the rule to which he endeavours to cite an 
exception. 





According to a correspondent of the American Art Journal, 
Mormons may teach Gentiles something on the subject of 
building suitable structures for sound. Brigham Young has 
not confined his intellectual energy to his everyday congrega- 
tional labours, but has given play to his ingenuity in the 
design of the Temple in Salt Lake City. “This,” says Mr. 
Colby, “is a peculiarly constructed building. It is 240 feet 
long by 160 feet wide, made in the form ofan ellipse, with two 
foci, said to be the most perfect in this respect in the world. 
The acoustics are wonderful. An ordinary conversational 
tone produced at the speaker’s stand can be heard distinctly 
at the opposite end of the building, 240 feet distant. It has 
a seating capacity for 12,000 people. The ceiling is arched 
and the roof self-supporting. There is not a single pillar or 
post in the whole interior of the building to interfere in any 
manner with sound,” 


Shall Brigham Young be invited to tender a plan for the 
new concert hall after which a portion of London is said to 
yearn? Further details on the musical fixtures and movable 
fittings of the Temple are interesting. “The organ, which is 
the fourth in size in the United States, was completed last 
year. It was built by Neils Johnson, a Swede, and is the 
only organ, except a small one, that he ever made. It hasa 
pneumatic action, and is blown by hydraulic power. It has 
57 stops, 4 manuals and pedals, and 3,000 pipes, the largest of 
which are 2 feet in diameter and 32 feet long. Mr. Johnson, 
the maker, died on the 29th day of May last, shortly after 
completing the organ. The choir is composed of 100 well- 
trained voices, under the leadership of Mr. E. Beasley.” 


Events are said to cast their shadows before them, and it 
appears that Verdi’s new opera, Jago, is beginning to make a 
stir amongst the “sister arts” long before it has become a 
stage-embodied reality. Domenico Morelli, a well-known 
painter, is said tu be at present engaged on a picture which 
has stimulated the curiosity of art circles in Rome. Report 
says that the subject is taken from the libretto of Verdi's 
Jago, and that painter and composer have entered into 
a solemn compact that no one is to know anything about the 
picture or its subject until the opera has been actually per- 
formed. 


That Wagner’s music has been making headway in all 
sorts of unexpected places is abundantly manifest from the 
accounts of foreign contemporaries. The Guide Musial 
devotes an article to the fortunes of the Wagnerian drama in 
Ghent, and never has the popularity and appreciation of the 
master been more agreeably illustrated. There had not been 
formed here any cabal against him ; with this public, to hear 
was to admire; they cordially received Rzenzi in 1872; 
Lohengrin, The Flying Dutchman, and Tannhduser in 1880. 
Lohengrin was fourteen times repeated in one season, when 
the Ghent burghers had the good fortune to hear Wagner’s 
and other works by a German Company under the manage- 
ment of Henriette Marion and Karl Simons. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


THE ancients said that no life should be called happy before | 


its end, and there is no doubt that the very circumstances 
which surround a death-bed may, as it were, cut short a 
carcer with a discord, or bring it to a full harmonious close. 
Liszt in this, as in all other respects, has been a favourite of 
fortune: he died in the arms of his only surviving daughter, 
surrounded by friends, and at the place where of all others he 
wished to die and to be buried. Such, at least, were his part- 
ing words. It is true that the Magyars bring forward a will, 
since cancelled, in which Liszt appointed his native land as 
his grave. It is, indeed, no wonder that as many cities should 


desire to have his revered ashes in their midst as in days of 
old contended for the honour of having given birth to Homer. 
Weimar, for example, is connected with many of the greatest 
achievements and the most brilliant triumphs of the departed 
composer ; but Bayreuth is identified with a phase of Liszt’s 
nature even more noble and more cxceptional than his own 
He always worked for others, 


creative and executive efforts. 


H 








and amongst those for whom he worked there was none whom 
he loved more, and none worthier of his love, than Wagner. 
This fact has been, as it were, emphasized by the locality of 
his death, and it will be remembered by the pilgrims who, 
after having visited the secluded and inscriptionless tombstone 
in the garden of Wahnfried, will wend their way to the 
Bayreuth cemetery, and lay a wreath on the tomb of Liszt. 
For a calm consideration of the personal and artistic loss 
which the death of so great and so good a man involves, this 
is scarcely the time ; the wound is still too fresh, the individual 
grief too keen. It would be affectation to say that but for 
this event Liszt would have risen to a still higher pinnacle of 
fame. His course was run; what he could do he had done. 
As a composer, as a pianist, and as a teacher, he had 
sown his seed and employed his talent in a way with which, 
let us trust, the Eternal Master will be satisfied. Much had 
been given to him and more he returned to the great treasure- 
house of art. It is pleasant to think that one of the last and 
not the least of his triumphs was connected with this country, 
where for a number of years he had been treated with un- 
deserved and unintelligent neglect. Here again, Liszt had 
been fortunate enough to live down, as he himself expressed 
it humorously, the ill-will of his adversaries. But for his 
exceptionally prolonged life, the amende we were fortunately 
able to make to the living master, would have been reserved 
for his memory,—a reflexion which should give pause to the 
bold critic, who, although he cannot crush genius in the bud, 
may delay its success for more years than are usually allotted 
to man. That Liszt’s music will, for a number of years, occupy 
a prominent place in the artistic life of this and other countries 
is as little open to doubt as that it has exercised a powerful 
and invigorating influence on contemporary development. 
Whether its innate strength is sufficient to withstand the wear 


and tear of time and of the changes of taste which time 








brings with it, is a question which time alone can answer. If 
we might venture upon a prophecy at such a moment, we 
should say that in our opinion the Symphonic Poems are 
likely to survive St. Elizabeth, and that his songs are likely to 
survive both. 

In the Symphonic Poems he has no doubt given expres- 
sion to one of the most urgent desires of modern art: that of 
giving musical embodiment to a distinct poetic idea. The 
very name, Symphonic Poems, is in itself a valuable addition 
to the not very extensive nomenclature of our art, and there 
is more in a name than most composers dream of in their 
philosophy. Such works as the Dante Symphony and the 
Lament of Tasso are indeed exemplifications of the highest 
artistic aim. The only doubt which suggests itself is whether 
Liszt’s musical power, in the absolute sense of the word, was 
great enough to do full justice to those aims. No such doubt, 
on the other hand, exists in the case of the songs, where the 
composer’s exuberant fancy was confined within definite limits 
by the poem, and where, moreover, the musical means to be 
employed were fully within the scope of his genius. Such 
songs as the simple lyrical effusion, “Es muss ein Wunder- 
bares sein,” or that splendid picture of gipsy-life, “ Die drei 
Zigeuner,” as vivid in its colouring as the Hungarian Rhap- 
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sodies themselves, are not likely to die as long as music as | 


an art continues to exist. 


To return once more to the immediate circumstances of | 


Liszt’s death, it is strange to think that it should have 
happened during the same series of Festival plays which was 
also overshadowed by the tragical end of another of Wagner’s 
warmest friends, the King of Bavaria. But for these two men, 
it is not too much to say that the great idea embodied in the 


Bayreuth Theatre would have remained an idle dream, and it | 


was no doubt fully within the intention of both that Wagner's 
great dramas should centinue to be enacted, uninterrupted by 
their personal fate. For though artists and art-worshippers 
may pass away, art is perennial. 


LISZT’S FUNERAL. 
[SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. | 


BAYREUTH, August 3.— Your readers are no doubt 
acquainted, from the daily papers, with the sad event which 
has turned the festival season at Bayreuth into one of mourn- 
ing, and I have only a few fersonal observations to add. The 
last time I saw Liszt was at the 7yzstan performance, which 
he attended against the advice of his physicians, and evidently 
with a supreme effort. When he returned home he was 
prostrate, and those surrounding him feared the worst from 
that moment. He died at the house of a friend close to 
Wahnfried, which he avoided during the Festival plays (in spite 
of his daughter’s urgent invitation), to escape the noise and 
bustle of numerous visitors. But Madame Wagner was with 
him at his death, and I need not tell you that whatever 
medical skill and friendly solicitude could do for the dear 
patient was done. But the case was from the first hopeless ; 
and I have it on the best authority that the immediate cause 
of death was general weakness rather than the severe cold 
from which he had been suffering for weeks, and which never 
took the acute form of what is technically called inflammation 
of the lungs. His death was absolutely painless and was 
scarcely realized by those surrounding him until all was over. 
In accordance with his wish, his funeral, which took place this 
morning, was a very simple affair. The coffin since yesterday 
had been standing in the music-room of Wahnfried, and was 
literally buried under a mass of flowers sent by high poten- 
tates, including the Crown Prince of Germany who arrived 
here yesterday. The cortdge left the house punctually at two 
o'clock, and all along the route to the cemetery the streets 
were draped in black, including the gas lamps, which, in spite 
of the daylight, had been lighted. Herr Mottl, the famous con- 
ductor ; M. Michalovics; Herr von Wolzogen, the well-known 
Wagnerite and editor of the Bayreuther Blatter; and a 
gentleman whom I did not know, but who was said to be the 
painter Munkaczy, his intimate friend, with whom he had been 
lately staying at Luxemburg. Several speeches were de- 
livered at the open grave, but with an account of these your 
readers will willingly dispense. 





“Musical World” Stories. 


THE WEDDING MARCH. 
By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 
(Translated by Mrs. OSCAR BERINGER.) 
(Continued from page 490.) 


It might have been eight o’clock when Beret returned, bringing 
some food with her. Mildrid still slept. Beret placed the eatables 
in readiness, looked at her for a little while, and then sat down, but 
at some little distance from Hans and Mildrid. And they watched 
another hour, during which Beret repeatedly rose, and walked up and 
down to avoid being overpowered by sleep. 

About nine, Mildrid awoke. She turned over several times, 
opened her eyes at last, looked round as if to assure herself of her 
whereabouts, then sat up, and saw the others. 

She was still so drowsy that she hardly understood where she was, 
or what she was looking at, until Hans stood up and came over to 
her. She held out both her handstohim. He seated himself beside 
her. 

“* Now you have slept, Mildrid,” he said, 

“Yes. Now I have slept.” 

“ And now you must be hungry ?” 

“Yes, now I am hungry.” 

And then Beret came with her viands. 

First Mildrid looked at these, and then at Hans and Beret. 

“ Have I slept long ?” she asked. 

“Oh yes, it must be quite nine. Look where the sun is!” 

And then, for the first time, she seemed to be able to recall what 
had happened. 

“‘ Have you sat here long?” 

“Oh, no; but now eat.” 

She began to eat. 

“You were on the road home, were you not ?” asked Hans softly, 
bending his head over her. 

She flushed. 

“Yes,” she whispered. 

“To-morrow, when you have zeally slept properly, we will go 
home together to your parents.” 

She raised her eyes, and gazed into his—at first full of astonish- 
ment and surprise, then smilingly with deep thankfulness—but she 
said nothing. She felt as if she could once more live. She asked 
Beret where she had been, and Beret replied that she had fetched 
Hans, who then told her everything. Mildrid ate, and listened, and 
it was plainly to be seen that she was gradually falling under the old 
spell again. It gave her the greatest pleasure to hear that his dog 
had found her, and that he had licked her face without waking her. 
He now sat before her, greedily watching every morsel she put into 
her mouth, and she began to share her supper with him. When she 
had finished, they slowly strolled up to the meadow ; and not long 
after Beret went to bed. 

Mildrid and Hans seated themselves before the door. A very 
fine rain began, but the roof jutted over and protected them, so that 
they did not feel it. A light mist rose and enveloped the hut like a 
veil. ‘They sat there as if encircled by a magic ring. The evening 
was darker than usual. Their whispers were low and broken, and it 
seemed as if every word brought them nearer and nearer to each 
other. It was the first time that their tongues could find speech. 

He lovingly begged her to forgive him for not having remembered 
that she was different to himself, and that she must consult her 
parents. 

She acknowledged her fear, and shyly added that since the 
moment she had first seen him, she had felt transformed, and had 
almost forgotten her parents. Much more was evidently 
trembling on her lips, but she shrank from the confession. 

All that she could have said found words in her trembling joy ; 
her softest breath had a significance. 

The first true communion of their souls began—this communion 
which, with others, precedes and paves the way for the first embrace, 
but with them followed it. 
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The first hesitating questions were heard in the dusky gloaming ; 
the first reluctant replies were returned. Winged, and light as eider 
down, the words hovered hither and thither. 


And then, at last, Mildrid mustered up sufficient courage to 


softly ask, accidentally as it were, if he had not often thought her 
behaviour very strange. He assured her to the contrary ; such an 
idea had not entered his head for a single moment. 

Had he not noticed that during their whole interview of yesterday 
she had not spoken a word ?—No, he had not noticed it. 


coming, and then only in the lowest whisper and with averted face) 
that she had been too lightly and quickly won ?—No, he had only 
thought how beautifully it had all happened. 

But what had he thought when she cried, at their first meeting ? 


—Yes, that he had not quite understood at the time, but now it all |. at 
| impressed by the venerable appearance of the great musician, and 


seemed perfectly natural to him, and he was delighted to have her 
exactly as she was. 

All these replies made her so happy that she longed to be alone, 
and, as if he had guessed this, he stood up and begged her to go to 
bed. She also rose. He waved his hand to her, and went slowly to 
the cow-house, where he intended to pass the night. 

She hurried into the hut, and undressed. When she was in bed, 
she folded her hands and thanked God—O, how she thanked Him! 

She thanked Him for Hans, for his love, for his thoughtful care, 
for his glorious manhood—she could not find words to unburthen her 
brimming heart. She thanked Him for all—for the misery which 
she had suffered for those two days, and which had opened her eyes 
to her present joy. She thanked God for her loneliness in the 
mountains, and prayed Him to walk with her into the valley to her 
parents. 

And then her thoughts returned to Hans, and again and again 
she blessed God for the boon of his love. 

When she opened the door of the hut next morning, Beret was 
still sleeping ; Hans stood outside. 

The dog had had a beating; he had worried a fowl, and now he 
was lying there, trying to insinuate himself into favour again. 

When Hans saw Mildrid, he let go the dog, who sprang first 
upon her, and then upon him, barking and trembling with joy, a 
living embodiment of their glowing happiness, which had been re- 
newed with the new day. 


Hans helped Mildrid and the shepherds with the morning’s work, | 


and when they were at last seated at the breakfast table, Beret 
appeared. 

Every time Hans looked at her, she blushed; and when, after 
breakfast, Mildrid played with his watch-chain, she ran away, and 
they had some difficulty in finding her when they were ready to 
Start. 

“Look here, Mildrid,” said Hans, when they were some distance 
on their road, and he slackened his pace, and came closer to her, 
“TI have just been thinking over something that I did not tell you 
yesterday evening.” 

His voice sounded so earnest that she looked up at him. 

Then he continued slowly, without looking at her : 

“T wanted to ask you, if God wills that we become one, to follow 
me home, to my house, after the marriage.” 
~ flushed, and hesitated before answering somewhat depreca- 
tingly : 

‘What would my father and mother say ?” 

He strode on beside her in silence for a while before he replied : 

“‘T thought it would not matter so much about them, if we two 
were agreed.” 

It was the first time that he had said something which jarred 
upon her. She did not answer. He seemed to expect and wait for 
a reply—and then added in a still lower tone: 

“T should like for us two to be alone, quite to ourselves, that we 
may get to know each other.” 

Now she began to understand him better; but she could not 
answer him just yet. 

He walked on slowly, in silence, and without looking at her. 

She felt ill-at-ease, and glanced up at him shyly and enquiringly. 

He was deathly pale. 


(Zo be continued.) 


| felt by many as a personal loss. 


FRANZ LISZT. 


From the 7zmes :— 

“The death of Franz Liszt on Saturday night, at Bayreuth, will 
throw a gloom over the entire musical world. In England it will be 
If it had happened before his 
memorable visit to this country, all lovers of serious music would 


| have deplored the death of a famous musician, who in his person 


Had he not considered (and this question was a long time in | represented a link between the past and the present and the future ; 


as it is, we regret him as a friend whom we recently welcomed among 
us, and who at parting gave us hope of another and longer visit. It 
will be remembered that the reception given to Liszt assumed this 
entirely personal character. Many people who knew little or no- 
thing of his music, down to the very cabmen in the streets, were 


| submitted to the indefinable kind of fascination exercised by Liszt 








over all sorts and conditions of men. Few of those who saw him 
and heard him for the first time, on that occasion, could have fore- 
seen that the vital force which seemed to sustain his frame would so 
soon have been exhausted. He seemed indefatigable, going from 
concert to concert, from entertainment to entertainment, attending 
the rehearsals of his St. Zlizadeth, and giving valuable hints to Mr. 
Mackenzie, the conductor, and the principal vocalists engaged in the 
performance. Those, however, who had known Liszt even a few 
years before could not help noticing the vast change which had come 
over him. His gait, formerly full of elasticity and vigour, had become 
older ; his eyesight was impaired, and—ungracious though it would 
have been to say so at the time—his playing had lost some of its 
old indescribable charm, apart from the natural decline of physical 
strength and agility. To them, in short, Liszt for the time appeared 
an old man, little fitted to sustain the wear and tear of a London 
season without serious danger to his life. ‘These apprehensions were 
destined to be realized only too soon. From London Liszt returned 
to Paris, where further ovations and another performance of S¢. Z/iza- 
beth were in store for him. Thence he went to Weimar, to recruit 
his strength for the Wagner performances at Bayreuth, from which 
he was never absent. He went to Bayreuth in the beginning of last 
month, to witness the marriage of his grand-daughter, and remained 
for the festival plays. ‘There death has at last overtaken him ; and 
it could not have found him in a more classical, one might almost 
say hallowed, atmosphere, or among friends more devoted. In this, 
as in all other respects, he was a favourite of fortune, and the gift of 
euthanasia was only the crowning mercy of a career almost unique in 
its unbroken continuity of successful endeavours. 

“That Liszt would occupy a prominent position among the artists 
of his age might have been predicted when, as a child nine years old, 
he appeared for the first time before the public; and the boldest 
prophecies then ventured upon by his admirers have since been more 
than verified. Among modern virtuosi Paganini alone was equal to 
Liszt in the irresistible, almost personal fascination he exercised over 
his audience ; of all his eminent followers in the art of pianoforte 
playing, many of whom were also his pupils, none equalled or even 
approached the genius over which age till quite recently seemed to 
have no power. This was admitted in the midst of his London 
triumphs by Rubinstein, who shares, together with some of Liszt’s 
greatest artistic qualities, his generous appreciation’ of other men’s 
merits. As a composer Liszt’s excellence has been less generally 
acknowledged. Perhaps his earlier fame as an executant was against 
him. For the public is slow to admit merits different from those it 
has once discovered and appreciated in its favourites. Here, however, 
also, the undaunted energy of Liszt proved in the end victorious, and 
he lived to see his great choral and orchestral works not only 
performed, but also imitated by a band of admiring disciples. Both 
as a composer and an executant, Liszt has left a marked impress on 
the artistic development of our time. But perhaps still more impor- 
tant was the personal influence he exercised over the minds of young 
musicians, uniting their efforts to a common aim, guiding them in 
their studies, calling their attention to all that is best and greatest in 
ancient and modern art. For Liszt was no fanatic preacher of a 
narrow doctrine. His taste was eminently catholic; Italian and 
French and German music found in him an admirer and interpreter. 
He advocated and practically illustrated the supreme merits of 
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Beethoven’s pianoforte music when other virtuosi scorned it as un- 
popular ; he shares with Schumann and Mendelssohn the merit of 
having rescued Schubert’s works from undeserved oblivion ; he was 
as enthusiastic in the cause of Bach as he was successively in those 
of Berlioz, of Schumann, and of Wagner. 
pace with the changes and developments of his art that he preserved 
his freshness of mind and his influence over the rising generation of 
musicians. 


of triumphs offered to him by every capital of Europe, from Madr‘d 
to St. Petersburg. At last he grew himself tired of the weary reitera- 
tion of his successes, and resolved to leave the great world for the 


_ modest but famous city of Weimar, where the post of Court chapel- 


It was, indeed, by keeping | 


master and conductor of the opera was offered to him. Here he 


| gathered round him a group of young and gifted musicians, to whom 


His executive power also remained unabated almost to | 


the last, and whenever he was of late years induced to play at a | 
concert his reception was as enthusiastic as when his young genius | 


astonished the world more than half a century ago. 
ances in public in his latter days were alway scaused by motives of 


His appear- | 


charity, to which Liszt all his life was accessible to an almost | 
| and Wagner’s Lohengrin, among other works, saw the light under 


exaggerated degree. From the career of a virtuoso he retired many 
years ago to devote himself to composition. ‘That he was inclined to 
do this when his fame and pecuniary success were at their highest is 
perhaps the noblest trait in his artistic character. 

“Liszt, successful in everything else, has not been fortunate in 
his biographers. His life, interesting and full of incident, remains to 
be written. Among his numerous disciples there was, as far as one 
knows, no Boswell, no Schindler—cavet vate sacro. There are, it is 
true, many sketches of his life and criticisms of his works, but not 
one of them is of permanent value. Of an extensive biography by 
L. Ramann only one volume has appeared, which closes with the 
year 1840, before Liszt’s activity as a composer had begun. 

“ Franz Liszt was born at Raiding, near Oedenburg in Hungary, 
October 22, 1811. His father was a Magyar, his mother a German, 
the mixture of races being distinguishable in the artistic disposition 
of theirson. Adam Liszt, the father, held an appointment on the 
estates of Prince Esterhazy—a name well known in the history of 
music in connection with Haydn, Schubert and other great composers. 
Although not a trained musician, Adam Liszt had sufficient taste and 
knowledge to recognize the genius of his son, evinced at a very early 
age, and to undertake his first education in the art. So rapid was 
the progress of the boy that at the age of nine he was able to play in 
public at Oedenburg, and soon afterwards at Pressburg, with such 
success that six Hungarian noblemen on the spur of the moment 
guaranteed a sufficient sum for the cultivation of his extraordinary 
talent during six years. This enabled the family to go to Vienna, 
where young Liszt continued his studies under Salieri, the rival of 
Mozart and Czerny, a famous pianist of the time. Here also his 
success in public was as brilliant as it was instantaneous, among the 
admirers of the young virtuoso being Beethoven, who, after one of 
Liszt’s concerts, strode on the platform and kissed him before the 
audience. Soon afterwards Liszt’s father determined to take his son 
to Paris, at that time the musical centre of Europe, and for that city 
they accordingly started in 1823, giving concerts by the way. ‘The 
boy’s desire to enter the Conservatoire was frustrated by a regulation 
excluding students of foreign origin, and Cherubini refused to make 
an exception in his favour in spite of the urgent recommendations of 
so powerful a patron as Prince Metternich. Liszt accordingly took 
private lessons from Reicha, and Paer, the operatic composer, and 
besides this continued his triuraphs as a v7r¢uoso in the concert-rooms 
and salons of the French metropolis. He also made tours abroad, 
and visited England for the first time in 1824. Here, as everywhere, 
his reception was enthusiastic. He had to play before George IV. 
at Windsor, and a few days afterwards the King was present at Liszt’s 
concert at Drury Lane Theatre, where he honoured the young 
virtuoso with an encore. 

“ After his third visit to England in 1827, Liszt lost his father, and 
had henceforth to rely upon his own resources for the support of 
himself and his mother. He settled in Paris, which for a number 
of years became his home. Here his character as an artist and a 
man developed itself in the familiar intercourse with the leading 
spirits of French literature and art, with Lamennais and George Sand, 
Alfred de Musset and Berlioz. Here, also, he met the Countess 
d’Agoult, well-known in the literary world as ‘ Daniel Stern,’ who for 
years remained attached to him. By her he had three children—a 
boy, who died in infancy, a daughter, also dead, who married Emile 
Ollivier, the statesman who went into the Franco-German war ‘with 
a light heart,’ and a second daughter, the widow of Richard Wagner, 
who survives her father. To follow Liszt on his artistic tours, between 
the years 1839 and 1847, would be only to repeat an unvaried record 





he communicated his own ideas of the high aims and possibilities of 
musical progress. He also trained a number of pianists of the first 
order, Dr. von Biilow, the late Charles Tausig, and others among the 
number. The opera at Weimar, under his leadership, became the 
home of such works as were written regardless of immediate success, 
and therefore had little chance of a hearing elsewhere. Schumann’s 
Genovefa, Schubert’s Alfonso and Estrella, Berlioz’s Benvenuto Cellini, 


Liszt’s auspices at Weimar. The last-named events lead us to say a 
few words of the friendship between Liszt and Wagner, which re- 
mained undisturbed for many years, to be parted only by death. 
Wagner’s own account of that friendship may find a place here. 
He writes :— 


“T met Liszt for the first time during my earliest stay in Paris (1839), 
at a period when I had renounced the hope, nay, even the wish, of a 
Paris reputation, and indeed, was in a state of internal revolt against the 
artistic life which I found there. At our meeting, he struck me as the 
most perfect contrast to imy own being and situation. In this world, into 
which it had been my desire to fly from my narrow circumstances, Liszt 
had grown up, from his earliest age, so as to be the object of universal 
love and admiration, at a time when I was repulsed by general coldness 
and want of sympathy. : In consequence, I looked upon him with 
suspicion. I had no opportunity of disclosing my being and working to 
him, and, therefore, the reception | met with on his part was altogether of 
a superficial kind, as was indeed natural in a man to whom every day the 
most divergent impressions claimed access. But I was not in a mood to 
look with unprejudiced eyes for the natural cause of his behaviour, which 
though friendly and obliging in itself, could not but wound me in the 
actual state of my mind. I never repeated my first call on Liszt, and 
without knowing, or even wishing to know him, I was prone to look upon 
him as strange and adverse to my nature. My repeated expression of 
this feeling was afterwards told to him, just at the time when my Azenz2, 
at Dresden, attracted general attention. He was surprised to find himself 
misunderstood with such violence by a man whom he had scarcely 
known, and whose acquaintance now seemed not without value to him. 
I am still moved when I remember the repeated and eager attempts he 
made to change my opinion of him, even before he knew any of my 
works. He acted, not from any artistic sympathy, but led by the purely 
human wish to dissolve a casual disharmony between himself and 
another being; perhaps he also felt an infinitely tender misgiving of 
having hurt me unconsciously. He who knows the selfishness and 
terrible coldness of our social life, and especially of the relations of 
modern artists to each other, cannot but be struck with wonder, nay, 
delight, by the treatment I experienced from this extraordinary man. . . 
At Weimar (1849), I saw him for the last time, when I was resting for a 
few days in Thuringia, uncertain whether the threatening prosecution 
would compel me to continue my flight from Germany. The very day 
when my personal danger became a certainty, I saw Liszt conducting a 
rehearsal of my 7annhduser, and was astonished to find my second self 
in his achievement. What I had felt in inventing this music he felt in 
performing it ; what I wanted to express in writing it down he expressed 
in making it sound. Strange to say, through the love of this rarest friend, 
I gained, at the moment of becoming homeless, a real home for my art, 
which I had hitherto longed for, and sought for always in the wrong 
place. At the end of my last stay at Paris, when ill, miserable, 
and despairing, I sat brooding over my fate, my eye fell on the score of 
Lohengrin, which | had totally forgotten. Suddenly, I felt something like 
compassion that this music should never sound from off the death-pale 
paper. Two words I wrote to Liszt; his answer was the news that 
preparations for the performance were being made on the largest scale the 
limited means of Weimar would permit (1851).” 


“In 1859 Liszt abandoned his official position, and has since 
resided at intervals at Rome, Pesth, and at Weimar. His time to 
the last was occupied in producing the compositions on which his 
permanent fame must mainly rest. Of the merits of those com- 
positions this is not the place to speak. Of all of them detailed 
accounts have appeared in Zhe Times as they were produced at the 
concerts of Mr. Walter Bache, Liszt’s most devoted disciple in 
London, at the Crystal Palace, at the Richter concerts, and else- 
where. Of their final position in the history of music it would be 
premature to judge. Liszt is distinctly an innovator, not to say a 
revolutionist. In his symphonies or symphonic poems, as he calls 
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them, he endeavours to develop the mighty poetic impulse given by 
Beethoven in his later works, and carried to its ultimate dramatic 
consequences by Wagner. Whether in this he has succeeded, and 
whether the new form created by him and imitated by many younger 
composers, will prove to be durable, the future must show. In the 
meantime one cannot but acknowledge the high purpose pervading 
such works as Mazeppa or Tasso’s Lament and Triumph, and at the 
same time the technical mastership with which that purpose has been 
realized by the music Among the religious works which take a 
prominent place among Liszt’s creations, the Graner Messe, the 
oratorio Christus, and the sacred cantata St. Elizabeth are the most 
important. Liszt’s minor compositions, his transcriptions and 
arrangements for the pianoforte, and his songs also should not be 
forgotten. The former have developed the ‘echnique of the 
instrument to a degree previously undreamt of, the latter frequently 
show depth and tenderness of lyrical feeling and a rich vein of 
genuine melody. Liszt’s literary work is marked by critical dis- 
cernment and wealth, sometimes redundancy of expression. He 
generally took up the pen to interpret and praise the work of others. 
With that view he wrote ‘Lohengrin et Tannhauser de Richard 
Wagner,’ and his biographical sketches of Chopin and Robert Franz, 
the former in French, the latter in German. More interesting even 
than these is his account of the gipsies and their music in Hungary. 
Here he was thoroughly at home. In his childhood the wild rhymes 
of the gipsies’ dances played at fairs and wedding feasts in Hungary 
had produced a deep impression on his fancy, and the echo of that 
impression is audible even in his maturest work.” 


The Daily Telegraph in its obituary notice expresses the 
following opinions of the “ Symphonic Poems ”:— 


‘Many, perhaps, are disposed to question whether, by opening a 
door of utterance to Richard Wagner, and giving that revolutionary 
spirit a Zoint d’appui, he benefited the art at large. But this amounts 
to more than an exaggeration of prejudice—it is opposed to actual 
fact, because, while the carrying out of Wagner’s dramatico-musical 
principles in their fulness of development would be a calamity, there 
is in them much of value which the art will eventually absorb and 
turn to account. We need not, however, discuss the results of a 
course which was a duty entered upon in a large and magnanimous 
spirit. Liszt found in Wagner a remarkable composer, almost 
unknown, friendless, and in danger of falling into that desperate 
state which, because it entails loss of heart and hope, can with 
difficulty be amended. He stretched out his hand to the sinking 
man and saved him, none the less readily, we may be sure, because 
he recognized a spirit on many points in harmony with his own. 
Great were the consequences of this act to Wagner, while Liszt 
himself, all unconsciously at the time, entered with it upon a new 
phase of his career. We have seen him as a child picking out his 
own harmonies at the pianoforte, and delighting the more in them 
the more they were unconventional. This early tendency to in- 
dependence of method was never checked, and must indeed have 
derived nourishment from his great talent in improvization, as well 
as from the elastic character of the works he composed for the 
pianoforte. Here we must take account, also, of the master’s 
tendency to exaggerated effects, and to the sensitive and romantic 
elements in his nature. These traits all tended to unfit him for 
work in the grooves of tradition and usage, at the same time that he 
had not the patience and genius which enabled Beethoven to revivify 
and expand the old forms. Hence, when Liszt came in contact 
with Wagner, he was ripe for the influence of that extraordinary man. 
The result we see in the efforts he made to do for the orchestral 
symphony pretty much what Wagner did for the opera—that is 
to say, reform it altogether. Liszt’s reputation as a composer in 
the higher walks of art will be determined by the fate of his 
so-called ‘Symphonic Poems,’ and their kindred amongst his 
works. The Hungarian Rhapsodies and various orchestral arrange- 
ments remain to show what mastery he had acquired in the use of 
tone-colours, and his oratorios cannot fail of curious study as 
indicating an equally curious conception ; but the test lies with the 
‘Symphonische Dichtungen,’ original works of the highest aim 
and on the largest scale. As is well known, each of these works 
bases itself upon a story or sequence of ideas which was to the com- 





poser precisely what the poetic text of his musical dramas was to 
Wagner—the source of his inspiration and the only determining 
motive of its form and character. In place of a definite musical 
form, therefore, Liszt put an idea which, of course, was not form. 
Here lies, as we believe, his cardinal mistake, and it may be noted 
that the writer of the article, ‘Liszt,’ in Grove’s ‘Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians,’—himself an advocate of the new school—speaks 
much to the same effect. He says, ‘Wagner asks the question, 
whether it is not more noble and more liberating for music to adopt 
its form from the conception of the Orpheus or Promotheus motive 
than from the dance or march, But he forgets that dance and march 
have a distinct and tangible relation to musical form, which neither 
Prometheus and Orpheus, nor, indeed, any other character or abstract 
idea possesses.’ In these words, the writer lays his finger upon 
Liszt’s great, though quite characteristic mistake, whence flow results 
which, in our opinion, reduce the Symphonic Poems to the level 
of unsuccessful experiments. It may be doubted whether Liszt’s 
creative talents in the lofty region of orchestral music were great 
enough to place him among the masters, by whatever method he 
chose to seek that end ; but he certainly has not gained the position 
through the course actually adopted. The composer had too much 
‘liberating’—to use Wagner’s word—when following up in a spirit 
wholly without restraint ideas which assumed whatever shape, and 
went whithersoever he pleased. This is why we find in the Sym- 
phonic Poems an air of improvization, vagueness of form, lack of 
sequential development, a source of disquiet as from strenuous efforts 
made to express that which is impossible to the means employed, and 
an exaggeration of utterance such as becomes wholly meaningless 
and unintelligible. Liszt would have done better had he resisted the 
temptation to run parallel with Wagner, and pose as a leader to ‘fresh 
woods and pastures new.’ The woods are dark and pathless, and 
the pastures choked with uneatable weeds.” 


The Standard contributes some interesting extracts from 
the writings of Heine, showing the impression made by the 
young virtuoso on the great poet :— 


“Fortunately for the reputation of Liszt, he was heard more than 
once by Heinrich Heine, who, without being, like M. Scudo, an 
educated musician, possessed, nevertheless, the faculty of appreciating 
good music, and the power of giving perfect literary expression to the 
feelings with which music of all kinds inspired him. After complain- 
ing of the torrents of music let loose upon Paris in the spring of 1841, 
and lamenting that there was not one house in which it was possible 
to take refuge, as in the ark, in order to escape from this deluge of 
sonority, the ‘ wittiest of poets and most poetical of wits’ added that, 
overpowered as he was by so much melody and harmony, he did not 
feel himself in a condition to pronounce too warm a panegyric on an 
artist ‘whom the fashionable world of Paris, and, above all, the 
hysterical world of women, is surrounding at this moment with enthu- 
siastic homage and frantic acclamation, and who is in effect one of 
the most notable representatives of the musical movement. I speak 
of Herr Liszt, the illustrious pianist,’ he continued. ‘ Yes, the incom- 
parable virtuoso is again in Paris, where he is giving concerts wnich 
exercise a really fabulous charm. By his side all other pianists are 
eclipsed, with the exception of one, Chopin, the Raphael of the 
pianoforte. Indeed, with the exception of this unique musician, all 
the pianists we have heard this year in innumerable concerts are 
simply pianists. They shine by the skill with which they perform on 
the wood stretched with strings; whereas, in the case of Liszt, we 
think no more of the difficulty overcome—the instrument disappears, 
and the music stands revealed. In this respect Liszt has made won- 
derful progress since the last time we heard him. ~ To his other 
advantages he joins a calmness which we regretted not to find in him 
before. Previously, for instance, when he played a storm on the 
piano, we saw the lightning flash on his own countenance, his limbs 
shook as if agitated by the tempest, and from his long, flowing locks 
fell, so to say, the drops of the thunderstorm. Now, even when he 
plays the most frightful whirlwind, he himself stands tranquilly above 
it, like the traveller on the summit of same Alpine height, while a 
storm is bursting in the valley below. The clouds extend far beneath 
him, the lightning darts and twists like serpents at his feet, as with a 
smile he raises his head in the blue ether.’” 
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IMPRESSIONS OF ITALY. 
By Hans SoMMER. 


(Continued from page 493.) 
II. 


In this letter I must devote myself to the consideration of the 
opera in Italy, an interesting subject, because here, in the land of its 
birth, this form of music—the opera is not regarded in the light 
of a drama—is the most universally beloved. Its interests are 
thoroughly well-guarded, at least to all outward appearance ; every 
town has its opera-house of unassuming exterior, but fitted up within 
appropriately and prettily, with, for instance, elegant and comfortable 
boxes quite open on one side to the auditorium, and employed as recep- 
tion rooms by the aristocracy that frequents them. The four, five, or six 
uniform tiers of boxes encircling the pit give the theatre a stiff and 
formal appearance, but the arrangement is favourable to sound. For 
example, the San Carlo at Naples has a parterre of 24,70m. by 23,67m., 
Italian measurement, even more according to the guide books (say 
between 80 and roo feet one way, and from 70 to go the other), this is 
surrounded by six tiers of thirty-two boxes. In spite of the enormous 
extent of the area this is acoustically the most perfect theatre I know ; 
every tone of the softest sounds is developed with wonderful delicacy 
and fulness ; the great height of the proscenium may also contribute 
to that result. Other smaller towns, such as Brescia with its 35,000 
inhabitants, have astonishingly beautiful opera-houses, to which in 
respect of size, few in Germany can be compared. Certainly the 
inferior establishments, of which there are several in the chief towns, 
have a very different look ; they show signs of a struggle for existence, 
while the first-mentioned shine forth as haunts of fashion and luxury. 
The difference is greatly accounted for by the fact that the large 
theatres are the property of the town, and are handed over by the 
municipio to competent entrepreneurs from one season to another. 
There is a division between the spring, the autumn, and the most 
important, the carnival season. The cmpresario receives a subven- 
tion, partly from the Govermnent, which, at San Carlo for example, for 
the period between Christmas and April, amounted to 200,000 
francs ; he on his side is bound to produce four to six special operas, 
some being novelties, and several costly ballets. Besides which the 
most important of the staff of singers are stipulated for by contract, 
and their acknowledged or prospective popularity, as well as the 
caprice of the public and their probable support is taken into account. 
The impresario also engages here and there a large number of the 
personnel of the band, chorus, ballet and general management. Upon 
the announcement of the véfertoire the boxes and stalls are disposed 
of by subscription. If the municipio happens to be inspired by the 
musical spirit—by no means to be expected from the ordinary 
material of such corporations—if this body has used judgment in 
engaging the émpresario, and has known how to insist upon their 
rights, if the manager himself is a serious artist, if, lastly, the per- 
formers and the new works are favourably received, then the season 
may be said to promise well. But the most monstrous swindles are 
sometimes successful in Italy, by means of bribery, and the camorra 
is as rife in theatrical as in other matters. An absolute fiasco is in 
such circumstances only too frequent, when an unbiassed public at 
last lifts its voice. 

A case in point occurred the year before last at the San Carlo— 
dissatisfaction had reached a high pitch, and the manager at the end 
centred all his hopes in the production of Ambroise Thomas’s Amlefo, 
In vain! Figures are eloquent, the price of a stall fell in the course 
of one week, from fifteen to eight francs. At last the celebrated 
tenor, Masini, appeared on the spot, a true friend in need. If some 
ill-feeling was apparent over the omission of the promised second 
ballet, there were likewise aroused words of wisdom in the daily press, 
which hit the mark in condemning the above-described system, and 
recommending on the other hand the formation of an extensive 7é- 

pertoire, which is a matter of course in other places. Thereupon the 
complaints took one direction—against the monotony of the enter- 
tainment provided. When, indeed, a whole month’s performances 
consisted of Faust, Un Ballo in Maschera, and La Forza del destino, 
none too well mounted, and eked out with the ballet Rodope, it 
was not a matter for surprise that this kind of fare began to pall upon 
the subscribers, A further consideration, however, which is the con- 


sequence of the former one seemingly escaped the discerning 
critic—namely, that an artistic ensemble and well-balanced collabora- 
tion cannot be presented by a scratch company of one or two stars 
and a number of mediocre singers. And yet in this point, as much 
as in the monotony of the réfertoire, should an explanation be dis- 
covered for the poor results of operatic undertakings, which lead to 
downright failure in the smaller companies, in spite of the fresh 
talent which sometimes comes to the front. Neither is it otherwise 
in Rome, where a Royal—that is, a state-supported theatre—does 
not exist; so that there is not in any Italian town a permanent 
operatic company. I do not deny that this system which has lasted 
for centuries, had its justification at the period when it was able to 
bring forward not only a wealth of vocal talent, but an abundance of 
original work. A new Barbiere, or even a Rigoletto, performed by 
the first artists, would immediately infuse fresh life into the most 
insipid season. 

Let us now assist at an operatic representation. The first thing 
is to procure an entrance to the house (c#gresso) which often involves 
an extra charge to those who desire a reserved seat in the parterre, or 
a box. In the latter case it may even be necessary to make some 
guarantee for the furnishings, a fourth tax is due to the cashier and 
must be smuggled into his hands if a good place is required. 
Nonsense! you will say, but on the hint of an Aaditué I have made a 
trial of this expedient. Do we not at home seek to secure the good- 
will of a head waiter by means of a tip? The check-takers in their 
official caps are just as eager for small change, and can develop an 
extraordinary activity. In the universal bustle, in the fluttering 
of gay trappings, there are in fact only two fixed stars, the 
carabineers, who are posted in full uniform on either side of the 
entrance to the parterre. And now we may make up our minds to a 
long sitting, for even though often the quality is not first-rate, the 
quantity is always abundant, generally winding up with a ballet, so 
that the performance beginning at 7.30 or 8 may be spun out 
until long past midnight ; the A/uguenots only came to an end one 
night at half-past one o’clock! The Italian who, after his late dinner, 
loves to spend his evening at the theatre, may be said to have plenty 
of leisure time. Nobody is punctual. Even on ceremonious occasions 
in the Apollo Theatre, Rome, the first few musicians drop into the 
orchestra at the appointed hour, and apply themselves immediately 
to their evening newspapers, keeping their hats on the while; the 
rest of the band assemble gradually. In the smaller theatres the 
musicians only lay aside their cigars at the moment of striking up. 
During long entr’actes the free-and-easy style is resumed, all sorts of 
comestibles are handed round with loud cries, the latest newspapers 
are hawked about and read, while the gentlemen whose elegant 
toilettes have just received the finishing touch from the hands of the 
Jriseurs, are delighted to begin their round of visits to the boxes. 

And what is the bearing of the public during the performance ? 
Animated conversation is no longer good form ; there is less to suffer 
in that respect, unless you are unlucky enough to be saddled with a 
neighbour who is at all hazards determined to assert himself in some 
manner, whether it be by joining in the melodies, or by shouting his 
witticisms to acquaintances sitting at some distance. Every person 
allows to himself and to others complete freedom of this sort. Insen- 
sible to distractions and incongruities, indifferent also to scenic defects, 
no one was troubled for instance, at the beginning of a grand repre- 
sentation of the Huguenots, because the curtain could not be drawn 
up and the music had to break off and begin afresh. In the same 
spirit are accepted the most absurd arrangements, the crudest playing, 
&c. Only when singing is concerned the aspect is suddenly changed, 
everyone becomes a patron or an inexorable critic of the singer. The 
least sign of approbation frequently calls forth energetic hissing, and 
when 47s, dis / is heard, an antagonistic party is often immediately 
formed which drowns the other in cries of asta, basta / and thereupon 
a regular warfare commences, with the aid of so much whistling, 
screaming, and roaring that the unfortunate artist no longer knows 
where he is. Ifa note does not come out quite purely and clearly, 
at once an imitating wii... / is sounded, which is swollen by 
flattening or sharpening the note into a good set howl. This can 
happen to the most celebrated and favourite singers! The audience 
of the Apollo Theatre once gave evidence of refined cruelty when 
they overwhelmed the formerly renowned tenor, Bellini, with their 
continuous scorn and mockery upon his failing to control his voice as 
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before, in the part of Elvino. To my astonishment they called him 
back at the close of his great aria only to endure another salvo of 
scoffing and abusive howls. No less sparing are they of praise ; 
every successful vocal effect gave excuse for loud shouts, which burst 
into frenzied rejoicings at the end of the air. On special occasions an 
incredible generosity in flowers is displayed. ‘These are brought by 
liveried servants upon the stage and give it the aspect of a garden. 
The ceremonies of the first performances are also noteworthy, and 
for my knowledge of them I am indebted to the Cavaliere Melchiore 
de Filippis, who brought out a pretty opera in Naples, in which a 
good accompaniment effect was created by the use of a number of 
mandolines. After each number, as soon as the first hum of approval 
was heard, the little composer would trip on amongst the performers, 
springing backwards and forwards, with numberless bows, and retiring 
with an affable smile, to go through the whole game again after the 
next number. An opera is not successful unless numerous encores 
have been demanded ; without them there would be no éclat. 

What I have related above refers only to experiences of the 
larger houses, they are everyday occurences, and cease to surprise 
one. If I spoke of the demonstrations that are usual in the smaller 
theatres, I could make your hair stand on end; but I beg you 
to realize the behaviour of the public, and judge how impossible 
coherent intellectual appreciation must be. And whose fault is it? 
First, that of the audience themselves, with their unlimited southern 
liveliness and their one-sided taste, brought to bear only upon artistic 
vocal performances, in which above everything the variety of expres- 
sion is most narrowly circumbscribed. 


(To be continued.) 





PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS FOR WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 


SATURDAY, August 7.—I10 a.m. : Service (Walmisley), in C ; Anthem, 
“Jesu, Word of God,” No. 239, Mozart. 3 p.a.: Service (Walmisley), 
in C; Anthem, “O come, every one that thirsteth,” No. 343 (Ps. lv. 1), 
Mendelssohn. 


SunDAY, August 8 (Seventh Sunday after Trinily).—1o a.m: Service 
(Barnby), in E throughout ; Hymn, after 3rd Collect, No. 33. 3 p.m.: 
Service (Barnby), in E ; Anthem, “ Praise the Lord, O my soul,” No. 462 
(Ps. ciii. 1), Wesley ; Hymn, after 3rd Collect, No. 111. 





Hotes and Hews. 


LONDON. 


We regret to announce the death, at Buenos Ayres, of Mr. Henry 
Charles Jarrett, in his 76th year. In his younger days he ws well known 
as the most skilful Englis’ player upon the horn, and for many years he 
was a member of the opera orchestra. His capacity for business was even 
greater than his musical skill. and he became known throughout the 
world as an able, shrewd, and clever operatic agent and theatrical manager. 
His power of organization enabled him to secure proper recognition for 
the talents of such artists as Mesdames Pauline Lucca, Christine Nilsson, 
Sarah Bernhardt, Joseph Maas, Enrico Tamberlik, and other artists of 
universal fame. He hid been in indifferent health all the past winter, 
and it was hoped that a change to a more genial cli:nite would pro- 
long his life. With this view he accompanied Madame Bernhardt on 
her proposed tour in South America. The hope was not realized, and 
he breathed his last on Monday. 


An excellent entertainment was given by the pupils of the University 
College for J.adies, St. John’s Wood, at the Hampstead Vestry Hall, on 
Wednesday, July 28. Piano and violin solos, duets, &c., were very 
creditably performed by the Misses Lee, Haskins, Piggott, Anderson, 
Roope, Burroughs, Abrahams, Kelly, M. and A. Hadrill, Allin, L. and A. 
von Kretschmann, and Greenhill, the last named young lady playing a 





long sonata of Mozart’s entirely from memory. The orchestra and choral | 


class performed several pieces under the directorship of Jr. A. Caten- 
husen. “The Dispute,” a vocal trio (Greenhill), caused some amuse- 
ment ; and an Andante, by Hausmann, for violoncello and _ pianoforte, 
performed by Miss Kelly and Mr. Braham, was very well received, 
Recitations in English, French, and German reflected great credit on the 


master (Mr, Fred. Berridge), Miss van Praagh’s “ David and Absalom,” 
and Miss Dentry’s “‘ The Victim” calling for special commendation. The 
vocal pupils were also above the average, a marked effect being created 
by “ The Street Arab’s Christmas” (Greenhill), sung by Miss Alice 
Crang ; while Miss Dentry, in “ Good-night, Farewell” (Kiicken), and 
Miss Roope, in “ Nightless Land” (Pinsuti), fully sustained the reputation 
of their vocal trainer, Mr. Joseph Greenhill. 


Mr. W. B. Healey has been engaged by J. H. Mapleson, Esq,, of Her 
Majesty’s Opera Company, as his manager. It is intended to re-organize 
the company, making it as efficient as possible for the operatic tour, 
which will commence at Dublin early in September. 


Mr. William M. Hutchison's three-act comic opera, Glamour (the 
libretto written by Messrs. Farnie and Murray), is to be taken on an 
eight weeks’ tour by Mr. J. L. Shine’s Comic Opera Company, which will 
open on August 30, at the Theatre Royal, Birmingham. . 


PROVINCIAL. 


GLOUCESTER.—FESTIVAL OF THE THREE CHOIRS.—This triennial 
provincial musical meeting—the 163d—opens on the 7th prox., and will 
occupy the whole of that week. Novelties are not the rule generally at the 
festivals of the “ Three Choirs,” which usually base their claims on the 
complete and efficient performances of old, tried, and standard works. 
For this year, however, the programme shows an unusual supply of new 
works. These include an oratorio by Mr. Rockstro, The Good Shepherd 
(conducted by the composer) ; a cantata by C. H. Lloyd, Andromeda; 
a dramatic overture by Miss Rosalind Ellicott, daughter of the 
Bishop of Gloucester ; and an orchestral work by Dr. Hubert Parry. 
For the closing service a new Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis have been 
written by Mr. Williams, the Cathedral organist and ex officio conductor 
of the festival. The other leading works to be given are Gounod’s Mors et 
Vita, Dvorak’s Stabat Mater, Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise and Elijah, 
and Cowen’s Sleeping Beauty, produced at the last Gloucester Musical 
Festival ; and of course winding up with the usual performance of Handel’s 
Messiah. The band will be led by Mr. Carrodus, and the principal 
vocalists are Madame Albani and Miss Anna Williams, Madame Patey 
and Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. W. Winch, Mr. Watkin Mills, 
and Mr. Santley. The Mayor of Gloucester has invited his brother chief 
magistrates of Worcester, Hereford, Cheltenham, &c., to join him in 
attending the opening services at the Cathedral, with the usual civic 
ceremonies. 


NOTTINGHAM.—The Sacred Harmonic Society have published an 
attractive prospectus of four concerts, to be held at the Albert Hall on 
November 8, December 30, 1886, and February 3 and March 22, 1887. 
For the first concert Dvorak’s Cantata of The Spectres Bride is an- 
nounced, soli by Miss Annie Marriott, Mr. Harper Kearton and Mr. 
Watkin Mills ; the second part includes Beethoven’s C minor Symphony, 
with the Richter band, Dr. Hans Richter conducting. At the second 
concert Zhe Messiah will be given, with Mrs. Hutchinson, Miss Hilda 
Wilson, Mr. Kenningham, and Signor Foli in the solo parts. Mr. John 
Adcock will conduct an orchestra at this and at the third concert when 
Rossini’s Stabat Vater and Barnett’s Ancient Mariner are to be per- 
formed, with Miss Thudichum, Madame Euriquez, Mr. Welch, Mr. Arthur 
Oswald, and Mr. Santley. The fourth concert will consist of Berlioz’s 
Faust, with Miss Mary Davies, Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. Barrington Foote, and 
Mr. Tufnail, and Mr. Charles Hallé’s orchestra. The Society has a fair 
start this season without an incubus of debt ; and, with such excellent 
plans for the musical entertainment of Nottingham, they should soon 
find themselves established on a firm ground of popularity. 


We are informed that Mr. Cyril Church has won the Open Prize for 
Theory of Music, Harmony, and Composition, competed tor by the five 
branches of KIng Edward Schools, Birmingham. There were upwards of 
twenty competitors, all older than himself, he being only fifteen years of 
age. The prize was a sum of two guineas, to be devoted to the purchase 
of books on the stndy of music, handsomely bound, and stamped with the 
arms of the school Mr. Church is the youngest grandson of the Rev. B. 
Evans, vicar of Llanstephan, and has been for some time assistant organist 
of St. Albans. 


FOREIGN. 


PaRIS, August 1.—It is reported that M. Delmas and Mlle. Cremer, 
who so distinguished themselves at the Conservatoire, have been engaged 
at the Opéra. Paris will lose one of her favourites this winter if the news 
be true of M. Maurel’s engagement at La Scala (Milan), where,{it is said, 
he is to take the parts of Amonasro and Jago in Verdi’s Aida and Ofello. 


| The operas of the last week or two in Paris have been a round of the 


| 
| 


Huguenots, the Cid, and Sigurd. The scene of operatic triumphs appears 


| to lie now in the provinces and various watering-places. Thus we hear 


that Faure has been carrying Vichy by storm in La Favorita ; Madame 
Blanche Deschamps and M, Furst shared his honours, The fame of M, 
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Escalais drew crowds to the Casino of Mont-Dore to hear him in the 
fourth act of William Tell, and in some songs. The Royan Theatre is but 
two weeks old, but it has given some really excellent representations of 
Lakmé, Carmen, and Mignon, under M. Constantin’s conductorship. At 
St. Malo the summer guests have been well entertained by operas and 
operettas, in which several of the Paris Comic Opera Company, who are 
staying now in that town, sang and acted with great spirit. It appears 
that French is to take the place of Italian opera at Nice. 


At the concert given at the Hague by Professor Mannstadt and the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra,. Miss Agnes Larkcom had a brilliant 
success. On this, her first appearance before a continental public, she 
was three times recalled after singing a song of F. David’s from Za Perle 
du Brésil,and doubly encored and laden with bouquets after Bishop’s 
“Lo! hear the gentle lark !” 

Among the deaths lately recorded are those of Jacques-Louis 
Battmann. organist, composer, and professor, at Dijon; M. Croisez, 
aged 72, pianist and composer, at Versailles; Eugen Degele, of the 
Dresden Opera, who was best known in the part of Klingsor ; Antonio 
Bernardi, composer, at Bastia; Signor Colta, tenor, who threw him- 
self from a window ; at Vienna, Guido Raab von Robenau, professor of 
pianoforte at the Conservatoire, aged 52; at Milan, Mme. Noémi de 
Boissi, teacher of singing ; at Paris, B. Paravicini, tenor, aged 31 ; at 
Trieste, Giovanne Valle, baritone, aged 46; at Boston, July 4, from the 
effects of a fall from his horse, Joseph G. Lennon, organist. 


Liszt’s last appearance in public was on the 19th, when he attended 
a concert of the Musical Society of Luxemburg, accompanied by M. 
and Madame Munkaczy. At the end of the concert Liszt was pre- 
vailed upon to seat himself at the piano. He played a fantasia of his 
own and a Soirée de Vienne. It need not be said that the audience, 
touched and delighted by the unlooked-for favour, applauded the master 
with frenzy. 

The following new operas are to be produced in Italy : at the Dal 
Verme, Milan, Fausta, by Bandini ; at the Mazoni Theatre, Don Cesare 
di Bazan, of which the libretto has been written by a baritone singer, 
Sparapani. There are also La Schiavo, by Gomez; Manfredo Palla- 
vicino, by Branca; Ede/weis, by an amateur, I] conte Antonio Castra- 
cane: and Due che sembrano uno, by the harpist Damara. At Rome, 
Count Wittgenstein’s Anthony and Cleopatra is to see the light—The 
following is the troupe engaged for the autumn season of the San 
Carle in Naples: Signora Banchi-Fiorio, Signori Anton, Ortisi, de 
Bernis, Brogi, Maini, and Megia.—The Teatro Nuovo is open, and Fra 
Diavolo and Faust have been performed by the Staffelli company ; the 
orchestra, chorus, and solo singers acquit themselves very well under the 
direction of Sebastiani.—A distinguished Italian singer, the Signorina 
Vittorina Bartolucci, is about to leave the stage and marry the architect, 
M. Jules Partos. 


At Brussels many changes of an economical tendency are contem- 
plated by MM. Dupont and Lapissida, as regards the management of the 
Théatre dela Monnaie. That the musical entertainment will be generous 
and brilliant is expected from the reports which name Wagner’s Wadkyrie, 
Reyer’s Sigurd, Beethoven’s Fidelio, Ponchielli’s Gioconda, and a new 
Scandinavian opera, Hu/da, by César Franck. 


A grand opera, in five acts, by Grisy, Jacgues Clément, will be pro- 
duced next season at Geneva. 


From Buenos Ayres come reports of the success of three operatic 
companies. The fashionable Colon theatre is filled when works by 
Meyerbeer, Gounod, and Rossini are announced; strange to say the 
Buenos Ayreans are tired of their old favourites, Bellini, Verdi, and 
Donizetti. At the Politéama, Za /uzve is much appreciated, but Signora 
Eva Tetrazini, Signori Lucignani and Vechione, and the rest of the 
talented troupe will soon have to make way for Sarah Bernhardt, who is 
_— at the Politéama. French opera is being played at the Eden 

rgentino. 


The Count Stephan Keglewich, of the Pesth opera house, is studying 
the Bayreuth performances before mounting a cyclus of Wagner's operas 
upon his stage during the next season.—The Prague German opera 
campaign was brilliantly closed by a performance of Gluck’s /phigenia 
in Aulis.—The new opera house at Schwerin is entirely built of stone and 
iron, and is therefore more proof against fire than any other German theatre. 
The opening is fixed for September 21, when Gluck’s /phégenia will be 
performed, preceded by a festival play by Putlitz, entitled Die Wethe des 
Hauses ; music by Alois Schmitt. On the 22nd, Marie Stuart will be given, 
and on the third day the fine concert hall will be opened with Beethoven’s 
Choral Symphony and other classical pieces. 

Herr Gross, who managed Wagner’s affairs, denies that large sums 
have been paid by Stanton and Damrosch to Madame Wagner and to 
— respectively, for the privilege of executing Wagner's works in 

merica. 


The Friedrichwilhelmstadt theatre at Berlin has opened its season 


Berlin is raving over the tenor Bétel, at the Kroll theatre. His voice is said 
to be of extraordinary range and power, but his réfertoire is by no means 
extensive, for after two years’ singing, he can be heard in no operas but 
1 Trovatore and the Postillon de Longjumeau. 


Can it be true that at Klausenburg the opera of Lucrezia Borgia has 
lately been given with the omission of the title part ? 


Sembrich has made an engagement with Pollini to go on a European 
concert tour, with £12,000 honorarium. The projected American tour is 
to assure her a sum of £16,000. 


Sarasate’s German tour begins in November ; Frau Bertha Mark, of 
Paris, has been engaged as pianist, and Mr. Otto Goldschmidt is the 
musical director. Teresina Tua is making a triumphant concert tour 
among the German Spas ; Fraulein Helene Geissler is her pianist. —Emile 
Sauret, the violinist, who has not been heard in Paris for thirteen years, 
has accepted an engagement from M. Colonne for the next season’s con- 
certs du Chatelet—A young violinist, M. Henri Seifert, has excited 
great admiration at Aix-la-Chapelle, especially in his interpretation of 
Wieniawski’s second concerto.—Of Wieniawski it is reported that he has 
completed a dramatic overture for the orchesira, on the subject of 
William the Silent. 


A Russian concert, given at the Brussels Waux Hall, contained some 
attractive numbers. Amongst them were a Slav Dance by Dargomisky, 
a Tarentella by Cui, and a marche en miniature by Tchaikowski. 

_ The Maestro Marchetti resigned the presidency of the Academy of 
St. Cecilia in Rome, in order to take the directorship of the School of 
Music. It has been proposed to offer the vacant office to the Marquis de 
Villamarina 


Madame Alboni consented to sing at a benefit concert in Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 





“If the blood is life, nerve is the strength of man.”—Natural Science. 


ROBUR NERVI, 
NERVE STRENGTHENER, 


IS A CERTAIN CURE FOR 


NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, HEADACHE, BILIOUSNESS, 


and all diseases which arise from a Disordered Stomach or over anxious Brain Work. 





| pg preparation supplies Blood and Bone, two of the most important elements 
necessary to resuscitate the enervated constitution, eradicating all vitiated 
bile from the most bilious systems, and is a sure cure for all liver complaints. 





To be obtained from all Chemists, or direct from 
Mr. MOYLE, Surgeon-Dentist and Chemist, 
BROADWAY, HAMMERSMITH, W., 
Ln Bottles, 25. od., 4s. 6d., and 115. 





Mr. MOYLE, Surgeon-Dentist, Broadway, Hammersmith, by his new 
Suction process, adapts Artificial Teeth at prices within the reach of all; which 
give the wearer the personal attractions of the Beauty and Comfort of Youth, 
and for Public Speakers complete enunciation is combined with perfect mastication. 


EILLEM’S PEDOLINE. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM TENDER FEET 


HOULD try a bottle of this wonderful Liniment. Its effect is marvellous, 
Walking becomes a Pleasure instead of Effort. No Sufferer ought to be 

without it. It cures Excessive Perspiration of the Feet. It relieves Hot and 

Burning Feet. Soft Corns and Bunions disappear rapidly under its influence. 


It can be procured from all respectable Chemists, in bottles, 
1/13, 2/9, and 5/6. 











WHOLESALE AGENTS— 
JOHN SANGER & SONS, 252, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Or direct from 
Mr. MOYLE, Surgeon-Dentist and Chemist, 
25, BROADWAY, HAMMERSMITH, W. 





with The Baron von Tziganes, by Johann Strauss. The musical world of 
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By Appoi ALL PURE FLAX. | 
the coat rsa “The Cambrics of Rosin- | 
Princess of Germany. SON & CLEAVER have aworld- | 


wide fame.”—Queen. 


vonstorste~r HANDKERGHIEFS. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, | 
BELFAST. 
Telegraphic Address : “ LINEN,” BELFAST. 








FIRST FOUR GRADES NOW READY. 
Price Two Shillings each. 


Unoer the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. 


THE MUSICIAN: 


4 GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS, 





By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


CONTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE A STUDY OF MUSICAL FORM WITH THE | 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 

Saturday Review.— We are far from suggesting that there is an‘ royal | 
road for acquiring technical knowledge, but we are quite certain Mr. ‘Ridley 
Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before any 
pianoforte student.” 

Academy.—‘‘ A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant | 
language. We heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily 
interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.” | 

Graphic.—‘‘ Written with the laudable purpose of helping the pianoforte 
student to understand and enjoy beautiful music.” 

School Board Chronicle.—<‘‘ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 

Musical Review.—‘‘ Mr. Ridley Prentice has newly developed an important | 
though much neglected branch of the teacher’s duties.” 


_ Monthly Musical Record.—‘‘ No more valuable work of the kind is in | 
existence.” 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co., PATERNOSTER SQUARE: 
And all Book and Music Sellers. 


JOHN BELL & CO. (LIMITED) 
SYNDICATES 


FORMED DAILY FOR DEALING IN 


STOCKS AND SHARES. 


EXTRAORDINARY PROFITS, 


Shares (with limited liability): Ordinary, £6 5s. each ; 
Special, £25. 


63 & 64, NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. 


PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 





BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 
HREE PER CENT INTEREST, allowed on DEPOSITS, 


repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated 


| on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 


The Bank undertakes for its Customers. free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 


| Writings, and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, 


Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities, 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCcED FIVE MILLIONS. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS 


PER MONTH, with immediate possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at 
the Office of the BiRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 29, Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane. 


OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE 


SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate possession, either for 
Building or Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREE- 





| HOLD LAND SOCIETY, as above. 





WILSON’ 
PATENT 


WATER FILTERS. 


EFORE ordering this most essential and HYGIENIC APPLI- 
ANCE from any firm of Filter Makers send for Illustrated | 
Catalogue of Wilson’s Patent Filter. | 


THE CHEAPEST, SIMPLEST, BEST, 


with which a guarantee is given as to the superiority and action of | 
Filters. 





FILTER WORKS— 
NEW ROAD, ROTHERHITHE, | 
LONDON, S.E. 





See Pamphlet by the Inventor on Water Filters and Filtration 


sent gratis on application. | 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





THH ART OF SINGING. 
New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music. and upon which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy Franklein and other 
successful Vocalists, 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & CO. (late JuLLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, at his 
Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


JHE STOLBERG LOZENCE. 


FOR INVIGORATING AND ENRICHING THE VOICE, AND REMOVING 
AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT. 


“Of famed Stolberg’s Lozenge we've all of us heard. '—Punch, October 21, 1865. 





DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE. 


Actors, Singers, Clergymen. and all who are desirous of improving and invigorating their 
Voice for Singing or Public Speaking should use this Lozenge. One trial will be sufficient to 
account for the great reputation it has sustained for so many years. Testimonials from Patti, 
Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in Boxes, 1s, 14d, and 2s, 9d., by all Chemists throughout the 
United Kingdom and the Colonies. 
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